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Peter Penguin Talking 


FELLOW PENGUINS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
This is my first official speech to the members 
of the Penguin Club—and to those who are 

& not but may be. This is too public a place to 
discuss the real business of the club. Members will find that on 
Page 53. 

But I do just want to say here that I think it was a swell idea 
having a club, and I like having Fellow Penguins all over the country 
who write to me about what they are doing. So far, all of them 
seem to be having a fine time together. Hurray for the new 
Penguin Club! 

Oscar the Seal (do you remember Oscar?) asked me yesterday, 
“Pete, why didn’t you call it the Seal Club?” 

“Seals are silly, you silly seal.” 

“Well, have a silly club. That would be fen.” 

“You can have fun without being as silly as a seal,” I said. 

“Sometimes I am a serious seal,” answered Oscar. “When I 
balance a ball on the end of my nose, I am very serious because, if 
I smiled, the ball would fall off. Besides, when I was spending my 
vacation in the Central Park pool, ever so many people came and 
watched me, watched me for hours. I watched them, too, and do 
you know what I thought, Peter? I thought those people wished 
they were seals. A seal club would have gone over big right then.” 

“Maybe; but it wouldn’t now. A little frost in the air and ice 
on the water would soon make them change their minds. But 
people do like seals, and you can join the club, Oscar. I am sure 
the boys and girls will be glad to have you.” 

This all fits in with my idea that people and animals can have a 
lot of fun together and that they are not really so very different 
from each other. Of course, most people think that human beings 
have better brains than animals but, as Wilfred Bronson says, 
“There are some very stupid people ‘in the world and some very 
bright animals.” You can read about some of the brightest in his 
new book, THE CHISEL-TOOTH TRIBE. 
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An explorer from British Guiana paid me a visit today. She 
and her husband have been living there in the jungle for months 
and months, with only Indians and animals. She tells me that the 
Indians there talked about the monkeys just as though they were 
another kind of people, and a pretty intelligent kind at that. One 
day she asked an Indian friend how she could tell which berries 
were good to eat and which were poison. The Indian said, “Watch 
which berries the monkeys eat. They know.” ‘That shows we can 
all learn from one another. 

Sometimes you hear people say that one difference between men 
and animals is that men progress and animals do not. Well, any one 
who thinks that should look up two books: How FatHer Time 
CHANGES THE ANIMALS SHAPES by Gaylord Johnson, and Tue 
Book oF PREHIsTORIC ANIMALS by Raymond L. Ditmars. 

Anyway, it is rather silly to talk about which are better, men or 
animals. Men do some things well, dogs do some things well, 
penguins and all other creatures have their special talents. In the 
jungle where men and animals have much the same kind of prob- 
lems, they learn to respect each other. If you want to read a good 
story about an elephant and a boy that helped each other in time of 
danger, look for SARANGA, THE Pyemy by Attilio Gatti. 

But never depend too much on books when it comes to knowing 
animals. The best writers make mistakes, and there is a lot still to 
learn about even common animals. Besides, it is more exciting to 
watch them yourself as the boy on the cover is doing. He is likely 
to learn something very soon. Do you know what? 

Creatures of a kind safer to keep about are the ants Jane Garrison 
writes of this month. I have always admired ants. They do such 
fine teamwork. 

What kind of animal, insect or bird do you admire most, and 
why? Write me a letter that answers this question. For the two 
best letters, I will give prizes. The winners can choose any one of 
the books I have been talking about or any other good book about 
animals. Before you write, think hard about all the creatures you 
know, and then tell me which you really admire most. 

Now don’t all say “penguins.” I should like that, of course, but if 
I gave you the prize people would say I was partial. Still, if you 
wrote a very, very good letter, showing that you really knew about 
penguins, I guess it would be all right for me to print it. 

Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parabe, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE LASCAR AND THE IDOL 


By Grace Norton Rosé 


Illustrated by Jack Manley Rosé 


Part ONE 


Ropney Hate had been out for clams. The boy was drag- 
ging home along the busy New Bedford waterfront, with its 
tall-masted whaling ships and motley crowd of sailors, when 
he collided suddenly with a small brown man, scantily clad. 
Rod noticed that he had a thin, drawn face, bright, deep- 
sunken eyes with an uncanny gleam in them, and blackened 
snags of tusk-like teeth. He was aware, too, of a musky and 
unfamiliar oriental odor before the wiry little man uttered a 
snarling sound and darted off. 

Suddenly, down near the wharf, there rose a hue and cry. 
From the midst of a band of sailors, loud yells and fisticuffs 
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sounded. Rod dropped his clams in the doorway of Master 
Hathaway’s store and dashed down toward the fight. There 
passed him, sneaking uphill with panther-like gait, and carry- 
ing a queer package, the very same strange brown man he 
had met earlier. As Rod watched him, he turned the corner 
and disappeared into one of the alleys on Water Street. 

Rod ran on. No one seemed hurt—yes—some one was! 
One man had a long knife wound through the muscle of 
his arm, and as he stood swaying, he bewailed something else 
than the wound from which the blood dripped faster and 
faster on to the cobbled street. The victim had been robbed, 
a valuable package was gone, and the shouting started again. 
Rodney remembered the fleeing foreigner, the wiry, brown, 
ape-like creature. He cried, very loudly, “He ran away—a 
little brown man with a package! Down the alley near Master 
Hathaway’s store!” 

The crowd slowly wheeled on him. “What kind of a 
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package?” a man demanded. The victim, pale and collapsed 
now, leaned against a wall. 

“All wrapped in India matting, and tied with strange 
colored twine!”” Rod was able to describe it. 

“That’s it! Where'd he go? What was he like?” Some 
one took Rod by the arm and shook him; Rod drew away 
and pointed up the street. 

“A little, thin, dark man, barefooted, with a queer rag 
wound around his head, and he ran down the alley by Master 
Hathaway’s.” 

“That Lascar,* by thunderation!” cried a young ship’s 
officer who had just joined the group, and the crew were off 
in hot pursuit, leaving the wounded sailor, his comrade and 
Rod gazing at each other helplessly. 

“My Mother’ll fix that for thee if thee likes,” offered Rod, 
noticing with apprehension the spreading red stain. The 
Watch was hobbling up now that the fight was over. The 
apothecary-surgeon was likely gone home, the Watch al- 
lowed, scratching his head. And it was time Quaker boys 
were home and off the streets, he added. 

“My Mother is good at healing,” Rod insisted. 

“Yea, Mistress Hale is a rare hand to nurse. I'll take you 
along up there, up Williams Street. Do you follow.” 

As Rod picked up his clams Master Hathaway came along. 

“There’s been a fight, Master Hathaway,” Rod told him. 
“And I think the thief ran down your alley! A Lascar they 
called him!” 


Caleb Hathaway paused, his door half opened. “A Lascar, 





*Lascar: An East Indian native sailor often employed on European 
and American vessels at the time of this story, 1830. 
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hump! The fewer we have of them in this town, the better!” 

“Yes, and he had a knife. He wounded yonder sailor.” 
Rod pointed up the street. “They go to my mother’s to get 
his wound dressed.” 

“Keep clear of fights, my lad. It will not please your 
father to hear of this.” 

“But even Quakers help the vanquished,” yelled back Rod, 
only a bit dismayed, as he sped up the street. 

Up Williams Street in the next block was the plain clap- 
boarded house his father’s father had built, now hemmed in 
by regular city buildings in rows. He burst in through the 
side gate, and dumping his clams down by the cellar way, 
dashed into the kitchen. They were all there: his father, 
gravely looking on; his mother down on her knees beside the 
wounded sailor. The other sailor stood awkwardly shifting 
from foot to foot and twirling his stiff varnished hat. A 
basin of steaming water stood on the little butterfly table, 
along with rolls of linen bandaging. All the whale oil lamps 
were lighted. 

“When thee has finished with the bandaging, Mercy,” said 
his father slowly, “these men had best be gone.” 

Mercy Hale turned her trim head and looked up at him 
earnestly. “Dost thee not think it would be right to give this 
man a cup of strong hot ginger tea, Jethro?” 

“Don’t send me away, Master!” the wounded man begged 
hoarsely. “My life isn’t worth tuppence if you put me on the 
street.” 

“Nonsense, my man, this is a godly Christian community 
—thee can walk the streets with safety.” 

“Master, you don’t know of what you speak. I’m a man 
in dire danger, and Sam here knows it, don’t you Sam?” The 
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comrade nodded solemnly and Rod felt prickles creeping up 
his spine. 

“Besides . . . ,” the low hoarse voice flattened and faded 
nearly away. Mercy bent over him in concern. 

“He’s fainted, Jethro. Thee will have to keep him here in 
simple neighborliness. Thee must!” 

“Tl give him my bed,” volunteered Rod eagerly. The 
other sailor sidled over to him with a rolling gait. 

“T’ll be getting along back on shipboard,” he mumbled, and 
as he passed Rod he almost hissed at him, “Watch out for that 
Lascar,” and was gone from the back door. 
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HIS MOTHER WAS BANDAGING THE WOUNDED SAILOR 
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“What did he say to thee, son?” asked Rod’s father. 

“Watch out for the Lascar!” 

“What meant he? Speak freely, son.” 

“This man must be put to bed, Jethro,” interrupted Rod’s 
mother determinedly. “Get Friend Chadwick and move him 
into Rod’s room.” 

Rod knew that that tone in his mother’s gentle voice never 
failed to move his father to action. As he went he motioned 
to Rod. 

“T’ll talk to thee later in my office.” 

This was unwelcome news indeed. Rod was excited and 
not a little frightened. He knew it took courage not to let 
fear master you, so he calmly took down the bright brass_. 
warming pan from the fireplace, and shoveling in some hot 
ashes from under a glowing log, carried it gingerly down the 
long hall to his little room at the front of the house. Once 
there, he slid it between the coarse linen sheets with practiced 
hands, back and forth. The room was cool and damp for it 
was well into October now. His mother had taught him to 
keep it orderly and bare of all but necessary belongings. It 
would do very well for a wounded sailor. 

They were bringing him along the hall and Rod watched 
the two soberly dressed Quaker men half carry, half support 
the sailor on to the low roped maple bed. Rod lighted the 
brass candlestick on the spraddle-legged bed table, meaning 
to be helpful, but his father gestured him out in no uncertain 
manner. 

There was nothing for it now but the office, the boy 
thought dolefully. But perhaps his mother would give him 
some supper first, so he crossed the kitchen to the fireplace. 
There was a fish chowder simmering in an iron pot with corn 
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cakes browning around the lid, not to be disturbed. Very 
likely, he thought, the deep, bricked oven had something 
good to eat in its depths, so he reached for the long-handled 
spade. 

“Nay,” said his mother quietly, “take this,” and she thrust 
a pewter porringer and spoon into his hands. It was warm and 








comforting and held thick and creamy chowder full of slices 
of potato, flakes of fish, rings of onion, and milk, with rich 
cubes of tried-out salt pork on top. Rod plumped himself 
down on an old Bible stool. At that moment his father and 
Friend Chadwick came down the hall and crossed the kitchen 
to the back door. With a gesture of thanks Jethro Hale 
watched the neighbor down the back steps and through the 
hedge. With a sigh, noting his father still standing with his 
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eyes turned on him, Rod put down his half-finished porringer 
and prepared for his session in the office. 

A little later Rod came out bewildered and still excited, 
knowing now that his chief crime lay in the worldly sin of 
curiosity. It was not the Quaker way to be lavish with the 
rod—the weight of an elder’s displeasure laid heavily enough. 

His mother reported a slight fever in her patient. “It seems 
so soon to have the wound fevered,” she worried aloud, pass- 
ing to and fro in the kitchen with her quick light step. 

Again fear welled up in Rod and had to be pressed back 
determinedly. He tried to think of some everyday task to do, 
and remembered the clams outside. His mother always 
covered them with water and tossed a handful of cornmeal 
on them. As he reached into the meal box, something moving 
outside the squares of the dark window caught his eye. He 
softly crossed to the door and opening it, stepped outside, his 
heart pounding and his fistful of meal clenched tightly. In 
the dark around the lilac bush at the corner of the house 
streaked something small but unmistakably human. A faint 
musky odor, queer and unpleasant, lingered on the evening 
air. It chilled his blood and made him run back to the brightly 
lighted kitchen. Once there he blew out all the lighted lamps, 
leaving only the two rush lights on the high mantle, and 
bolted the back door securely. 

As he did so there was a brisk footstep on the pebbled path, 
followed by a rap on the door. Rod peered out fearfully, but 
recognizing Caleb Hathaway, opened the door gladly. 

The old salt came in quickly. “A word with your father— 
no, by crickey, with you! Thunderation, you're in this, you 
know! I just found an odd bundle pushed in through the little 
back window of my shop. . . .” 
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“Is it—is it wrapped in India matting and tied with gaudy 
string?” Rod asked. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” 

“Don’t touch it then, Master Hathaway! Leave it alone! 
It'll, it’llI—” Rod stammered, almost shouting in his nervous 
haste. 

“Tt will what?” came his father’s stern voice. “I trust my 
son has not so far forgetten his religious training as to show 
belief in superstition.” 

“Wal, it’s mighty queer however you look at it. Friend 
Hale, say what you like about superstition, I’m afeared of the 
thing. I didn’t want it in my shop.” 

“What did you do with it, Master Hathaway?” Rod’s eyes 
were big. 

“T tossed it out, through the window into the alley.” 

“Ts it there now?” asked his father moderately. 

“No, by Gum! Gone! Gone afore I could look down the 


'? 


alley! 

“I advise thee to forget it all and go home to bed. Curfew 
rings. In the morn a ship will sail and all will be as before.” 

There was a sound of distress from his mother in the little 
front room and his father went hastily, followed by Rod and 
Master Hathaway. The patient was trying vainly to get 
out of bed. 

“T tell ye,” he was crying hoarsely, shaken by fever and 
fear, while Mercy Hale stood at the foot of the bed inter- 
lacing her slender fingers, and her husband threw a gentle 
but considerable weight into his firm hands resting now on 
the sailor’s shaking shoulders. 

“I tell ye, I heard him at the window—that window! I’ve 
got to get away! He knows I’m here! He'll get to me!” 
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I HEARD HIM AT THE WINDOW.” 


“Whom dost thee fear, my man?” asked Rod’s father, 
calmly. 

“The Lascar! The Lascar!” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s followed me around half the world. I 
thought I'd thrown him off. But he’s gotten it back at last, 
and he’II kill me, even so!”’ 

“Why will he kill thee?” persisted Quaker Hale. 

“Because I took it. They sent him to hunt me down like a 
rat. Can’t you understand!” 

“Who sent him?” 
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“THEY! THEY! The Chinese priests, or devils or what- 
ever they are!” 

Rod’s mother leaned eagerly on the foot of the bed. In her 
youth she had sailed with her father in his windjammer out of 
Salem port to China. Rodney stared entranced while she 
questioned the sailor. 

“Thee means thee took something from a Chinese temple 
and the Keepers of the Temple have sent a Lascar to hunt 
thee down and get it back?” 

“Yes, lady, I mean—just that!” The man on the bed whis- 
pered. “So help me, I stole it—an ugly idol thing it was, but 
gold, mind you, and jewels in it!” 

“They tracked thee here, and recovered it tonight, and 
still thee feels thy life is in danger?” 

“Aye,” he touched his injured arm. “Mayhap this will kill 


” 


me. 

“Why should a slight flesh wound kill thee?” broke in 
Rod’s father, annoyed at all this pother and passion. 

Master Hathaway who had sailed the Seven Seas, too, not 
so long ago glanced at Mercy and then at Rod. But Mercy 
said calmly: “I remember—Lascars are supposed to poison 
their knives. That accounts for the fever, then.” The 
wounded man moaned and tossed his wild head about. 

“T tell ye there’s a curse on it—on me, Sid Higgins. All the 
way we've been followed. Strange things have happened. 
One matey lost overboard in the Indian Ocean, another took 
a queer fever. In Genoa a third disappeared. I’m all that’s 
left. Tonight I was to have delivered the thing to Cap’n 
Cook on Pleasant Street of this port.” 

“Then thee was not alone in this?” his mother questioned. 

“Four of us, lady, and a good purse between us if we de- 
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livered it safely. All I want is to get clean away from it to 
sea again! There’s a curse on it, I tell ye—and it'll touch you 
too if you keep me here!” 

“And thee was hired to steal it for Captain Cook of this 
town then?” 

“Lady, it’s the gospel truth, but that was a year ago. Likely 
he won’t give it house room now, if he knows what I know 
about it. Took a fancy to it, like. Many’s the time I was 
ready to drop it overboard, but something drove me on, and 
then here on these very streets that Lascar took it back. Oh, 
let me go! Let me go!” 


Mercy Hale turned abruptly. “Rod, go fetch Captain 
Cook.” 


(This is Part One of a four-part serial. 
To be continued next month.) 





THE CHINESE IDOL 
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HOW TWO GIANTS FOUGHT 
OVER THE IRISH SEA 


By BLancHe Cow.Ley YOuNG 


Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Many tuousanps of years ago, when giants lived on the 
earth, Ireland was one of the last countries where they ex- 
isted. Here, there were so many of them, and the country 
was so small, that the means of existence was very scarce. In 
order to get enough food, giants from the South of the Island 
joined together and fought fierce battles with those of the 
North of the Island. The victors then gained possession of 
more land, cattle and food. This was a very dark period in 
the history of the Irish nation, and to this day it is called “the 
time of the Battles of the Giants.” 

Only the strongest and largest giants survived these battles 
and later they banded together and called themselves the 
Feni of Erin. Finn Mac Cooil was their leader because he sur- 
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passed them all in strength and size and he was the bravest. 
His castle was not far from Kildare on top of the highest 
mountain. 

After a time, when there were not enough giants left to 
fight any real battles, the question came up as to how the 
leader should prove his strength. So it was decided that Finn 
Mac Cooil should fight with giants of other nearby countries. 
In this way it happened that on a certain day Finn Mac Cooil 
was to fight a big red-haired Scotch giant called Mack Mac- 
Cracken. 

The Scotch giant had said that he would not come to Ire- 
land unless he could walk over without getting his feet wet. 
So Finn with one wave of his mammoth hand, built a queer 
rough path of black rocks reaching from Scotland to Ireland, 
for him to walk on. Some of this rocky path can be seen to- 
day on the shores of these countries and it is called the Giants’ 
Causeway. 

Finn was much larger and stronger than the Scotch giant. 
He was so much larger that he beat him and chased him all 
over Ireland. All the marshy spots, the mountains, the forests 
and rocky places were well known to Finn. His feet had 
covered almost every inch of Irish ground during the many 
years of battles and he used this knowledge to advantage in 
choosing the path of his chase for Mack MacCracken. Poor 
Mack had one leg down in a deep marsh one minute, and the 
next, he would stumble over a mountain, or have his legs 
scratched and torn by thorn trees in the forests. Of course, 
every time Mack stumbled, Finn pulled up a big tree and beat 
him until the tree was broken into bits. Finn very carefully 
stepped over all these mountains, lakes, and forests, just as 
children jump over boxes and fences. 
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Not very much was being said between the two giants, 
They were running so fast that all their breath was used up. 

Then Mack began to gain speed. He was more slender 
than Finn so he was naturally a faster runner. He used his 
brain as well as his feet, and by the time Finn had chased him 
around the Island they were back at the north, headed east- 
ward toward the sea and Scotland. Before Finn’s massive 
brain could tell him what was happening, the Scotch giant 
had jumped into the sea and was fast swimming home. 

To have the Scotch giant escape this way made Finn very 
angry for he had never before lost a fight. So, in order to 
strike the last blow, he picked up a large piece of green earth 
from Ireland with his enormous hand and threw it as hard 
as he could. He thought surely he would hit the Scotch 
giant and thus drown him. But just as he was throwing this 
piece of earth, some little fairy must have jiggled his arm, 
because the earth did not go very far at all and landed “plunk” 
in the middle of the Irish Sea. 

Now the Irish Sea was not accustomed to having its waters 
disturbed in this way, and for a long time it surged around 
dreadfully. Men out in boats had to cling to the sides or they 
would surely have been thrown out. Then a weird King 
of Darkness covered the Sea. Some folks think that the 
giant Finn purposely held up his powerful hand and made 
this great shadow over the sun so that the Scotch giant would 
lose his way home. Others think he did it so the Irish people 
or other giants could not see what had happened. Men do 
not always understand the doings of giants, because men live 
in the footprints of the giants. 

In a few days, after the sea had calmed down, there was a 
beautiful bit of green land sticking up out of the sea where 
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FINN PICKED UP A LARGE PIECE OF GREEN EARTH 


land had never been seen before. Today it is called the Isle of 
Man. 

In all these years the Irish sea has never quite recovered 
its former calmness and is one of the roughest pieces of water 
in the world to cross. 

Back in Ireland the giant Finn had left a big gapping hole 
where he tore out this piece of earth. In time the hole filled 
with water and made a beautiful lake which the Irish people 
call Lough Neigh, and which is almost exactly the size and 
shape of this little country, the Isle of Man. 


HALLOWEEN MOON 
The Halloween moon is an orange pie 
That is nibbled away by a witch in the sky. 
But there’s nothing to worry about, my dears, 
For a good fairy bakes,—and a new moon appears! 
—Bessir TOPPER 
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STORM FLIGHT 


By RutHerrorp G. MontTGoMERY 


Illustrated by H. H. Gilmore 


Tue Napier lurched and bounced as her low wings cracked 
the rough air that back-washed from Mount Kirby. Tommy 
wiped the usual smile from his lips and glanced at the flight 
bubble. Ahead lay trouble! It was written all over the 
spruce-choked side of the mountain. Gray, black clouds 
piled high in the notch toward which the Napier was head- 
ing. And there was no other crossing for a hundred miles 
along the divide, aside from that narrow pass. Heavily loaded, 
the Napier did not have ceiling enough to top the naked 
ridges towering above the storm. 

Barrows, who sat beside ‘Tommy, leaned over and shouted. 
His voice sounded like a whisper as it cut through the scream 
of the hurtling winds. 

“Do you want to turn back?” 

Tommy shook his head and gave the Napier all she had. 
Her big, radial motor shook the sills inside her fuselage as 
it responded. Had the ship been loaded within her weight 
limit, the Napier would have taken clearance, and Tommy 
could have zoomed above the onrushing wall of storm that 
was rolling up out of the valley beyond the pass. 

“People are starving across the hump! We must get this 
food through to them!” shouted Barrows. 
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Tommy’s eyes shifted to the gray mass that swirled down 
upon them. Barrows’ face was expressionless. If Tommy 
cracked up the Napier, it would mean a loss of seven thousand 
dollars for Barrows, to say nothing of the danger to their 
lives. Barrows had picked Tommy to fly the load of rescue 
food into Happy Valley where a mountain community was 
storm-locked and starving. 

Barrows was not a flier, himself. He had come along be- 
cause he would not ask any one to fly into a danger he would 
not face. He had picked Tommy from a recruit line because 
he was certain that the slender, steel-muscled boy with the 
curly hair and cold, blue eyes would not turn back. 

The Napier shoved her slicing propeller into a swirling 
mass of powder-dry snow. The particles hurtled against the 





NO LANDMARK SHOWED THE WAY TO THE PASS 


glass panes of the cabin. The Napier shifted suddenly and 
one wing lifted with a sickening lurch. Tommy fought to 
keep her level and to hold his altitude. 

Barrows settled back in his bucket seat and stared out of 
the little window at his side. Like a flash the walls of the 
mountain were wiped out by the swirling mass of snow. No 
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landmark showed the way to the pass. On both sides granite 
walls lurked in the white mists. Tommy would have to feel 
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THE NAPIER BORE INTO THE STORM 


the Napier through the notch or crack up. Barrows looked 
across at his pilot and caught Tommy’s eyes. He grinned 
and wrinkled his nose at the storm. 

Tommy leveled off and the Napier bore into the storm. 
Suddenly the white wall ahead scattered like the mass of a 
jig saw puzzle that has been roughly shaken. A wall of 
granite, studded with scrub growth, came hurtling at them 
through the storm! Tommy laid the Napier over sharply 
and she lifted high into the air. The upward lift shot them 
into the storm again and blotted out all vision. Desperately 
Tommy put her nose down again. He must see where he 
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was going! Again the clouds cleared and this time no walls 
of granite loomed ahead. Tommy sent the big ship roaring 
over the tops of the tall spruce up toward the pass. 

Flying close to the tops of tall spruce in a raging storm is a 
tough job and Tommy felt a strange coldness in the region of 
his belt. Then he remembered the starving folks in Happy 
Valley and his lips set tight. Beside him Barrows was un- 
moved. 

Tommy sucked in a breath of cold air. He could see the 
notch ahead, a low-lying valley that curved down from high 
ranges on either side. The Napier was bouncing and jerking 
as she hit the pass and roared through with less than five hun- 
dred feet of ceiling. Barrows reached over and slapped 
Tommy on the back. He bent close and roared into Tommy’s 
ear. 

“You get a regular job from now on!” 

“Thanks!” Tommy shouted back. A regular job with 
Barrows meant flying into places that were considered as im- 
possible, but Barrows paid top wages and had the best planes. 

The Napier was almost clear of the mountain side when 
the up-draft of the storm hit her. A howling demon of lash- 
ing air clutched at the ship, hurling it high into the air, turn- 
ing it over on its side and crashing Barrows against the little 
window at his side. 

The Napier came out of the clutches of the storm with 
sickening suddenness. Her tail swept up and she spiraled 
dizzily, then she plunged downward and buried her nose in 
the white wall of storm that was sweeping up through the 
pass. Tommy fought to level off, but the wind was too power- 
ful and he could not right the ship. For two or three sicken- 
ing seconds they hurtled downward, then a rending crash 
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shook them and a jarring impact jerked them sharply. Black 
lights flickered before Tommy’s eyes. 

When Tommy opened his eyes he was numb with cold 
and icy particles were pelting his face. He sat up dizzily. A 
sharp pain shot through his left side. He shouted loudly. 

“Barrows! Barrows!” 

Only the howling of the wind answered him. He stag- 
gered to his feet and looked around. Little could be seen 
through the driving storm. The Napier lay twisted and 
battered, her nose buried in a deep drift and her tail elevated. 
Tommy realized that he had been thrown through the win- 
dow and side plates. He thanked his padded suit for being 
alive as he ploughed to the ship and bent to look inside. 

Barrows lay sprawled over the controls. Much of the 
packed food had piled upon him. Tommy fought back the 
numbing pain in his side and began pulling Barrows free 
of the plane. Barrows groaned and opened his eyes as 
Tommy laid him in the snow beside the wrecked Napier. 
A wavering smile came to his lips. 

“Have to have a fire. Feet cold—cold—” Barrows 
slumped back and his eyes closed. 

Tommy found plenty of logs in the snow. Hurriedly he 
swept clear a space and built a fire. He dug a heavy blanket 
from the wreck and fixed a shelter. Tommy guessed that Bar- 
rows was internally injured, but he had no way of knowing 
how seriously. Tommy watched and hoped that his boss 
would recover consciousness. But Barrows did not come to. 
His lips moved but he did not speak. 

Tommy faced the danger coolly. He knew they could not 
be rescued for perhaps a week. The dwellers of Happy 
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Valley did not know they were coming, so there was no 
hope of help from them, though the plane must be close to 
the settlement. 

Tommy stood up. Night was beginning to darken the 
swirling storm. Grimly Tommy fixed the shelter over his 
boss. He knew what Barrows would order if he were con- 
scious, and he meant to follow that course. Hesitating only 
a moment, he plunged into the storm, heading down the 
mountain. Their objective was still ahead and Barrows would 
expect him to carry on. 

Through the first drift he wallowed, always going down 
hill. His side pained and weakened him, and he began to 
think he had acted the fool in braving the storm and leaving 
Barrows unconscious, possibly dying beside the fire. The 
storm raged about him shutting out the world and piling 
drifts in the open spaces. 

But fate cares for those who dare greatly, and when their 
cause is mercy-bound they are oftentimes lucky. Tommy 
fell into a drift. He raised himself wearily and wiped the 
snow from his face. ‘Then he saw a light glimmering ahead. 
Eagerly he staggered forward and threw himself against the 
plank door of a snow-covered cabin. 

Rough mountain men met him at the door. They were 
gaunt from hunger but they dragged him inside and placed 
him on a bunk. He had found the outmost cabin of the 
settlement. Tommy refused to rest until they back tracked 
to the Napier. They were wildly joyous when they learned 
that the ship was loaded with food. 

In a very short time Tommy and the men of Happy Val- 
ley had rescued Barrows, unloaded the welcome supplies 
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and returned to the waiting community. All of Happy 
Valley was rounded up to share the food they so badly 
needed. 

Late that night Barrows and Tommy sat beside a roaring 
fire and sipped tinned soup that was simmering hot. Barrows 
was bandaged and at rest. Lommy’s side had ceased to pain. 

“You have what it takes to fly for me,” Barrows said. 

“Thanks!” Tommy said, and went on sipping his soup. 


THE SEA PLANE 


Arranged by 
ALICE RUMBOUGH SATIS L. COLEMAN 





1. With a whirr of the pro - pel - ler, 
2. Now swift - ly, swift- ly glid - ing, 





It ris - es from the seas, 
It turns in cir - cles free, 





Then flies a - bout a - mong _ the clouds 
And down it comes with spread - ing wings 





And high a ~- bove the trees! 
To rest up - on the sea. 


From Childcraft, by permission of the Quarrie Corporation 
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THE DRAWBRIDGE 


By Lestrey Frost 


Illustrated by James Reid 


OW wat ABout going on a trip?” I said. 

“Where?” Lee asked. She wouldn’t say yes to just any 
trip. 

“Oh, I don’t know, myself,” I said. “I was thinking of 
Alaska, or Boston, or around the block.” 

“Oh, Mother, not really around the block,” Elinor said. 
“That’s not a trip.” 

“It depends on who’s going round it, I suppose,” I said. 
“You always trip it. I can’t keep up with you. No, I don’t 
really mean around the block. I was thinking of just going 
somewhere to wear out the car so we would have to afford 
to buy a new one. We could keep going until it dropped to 
pieces. That might mean we’d get as far as Mexico City, but 
it might mean we’d only—” 

“Get as far as Pittsfield?” Lee asked. 

“That’s right,” I said. “Or we might even stick on a hill 
half way. Shall we try?” 

“Of course,” they said together. So we tried. 

But there were lots of difficulties to begin with. Elinor and 
Lee said they must take eighteen dolls apiece (not counting 
three hundred paper-dolls), and all their crayons (even the 
broken ones), and the good victrola (with chiefly the Gilbert 
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and Sullivan records). And I said I must take one hundred 
and fifty most important books and some cold cream. Then 
there was gum and candy (vot licorice), and sun glasses, and 
playing cards, and the tame giraffe, and a frying pan and can 
opener in case we ran out of gas in the desert and no one 
came along. 

Then Elinor and Lee suddenly said they had to take their 
three cousins (Prescott, Jackie, and Robin), and the three 
cousins said they had to take their three dogs. We were 
rather packed in, and quite heavy. 

We were so heavy we had four flat tires before I could 
manage to back out of the garage. They were very old tires. 
I suppose that was why. And they all blew out at once, which 
made such a noise the gas company called up to ask if it was 
the gas stove exploding, and the police department called up 
to ask who we thought we were shooting at. We said it was 
purely accidental, just our cannon had gone off before we 
were quite ready. Then we hung up, rather quickly I’m 
afraid, because we couldn’t keep a straight face. 

We ordered four new tires out of a big catalogue and sat 
in the garage for two weeks until they came. But it was fun 
sitting there because Lee and Robin began laughing when the 
gas company called up and simply couldn’t stop. It was a 
two-weeks laugh. But the laugh was on us when the tires 
came and we remembered we had lost the jack and the 
wrench in Mexico last year. So we drove to a service station 
on the flat tires and let them do the changing. Elinor said we 
could have done that in the first place and saved two weeks. 
I suppose we could have only we didn’t think of it. 

When we finally started it was snowing in New England, 
hurricaning in Florida, sandstorming in Kansas, and earth- 
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WE THOUGHT HE SAID, “KEEP TO THE LEFT.” 


quaking in California. The newspapers said so. We had to 
take care not to go there at least. We asked a policeman about 
it at the next corner, and we thought he said, “Keep to the 
left.” The dogs were barking at the time, the cousins were 
singing, Elinor and Lee were arguing, and the tame giraffe 
had stopped being tame and was making faces at people out 
the back window (I could see him in the mirror). So no 
wonder I thought the policeman said, “Keep to the left.” 
Anyway we kept to the left and found ourselves in a pickle. 
There was mud up to the hubs, stones under the mud, rain 
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coming down in buckets, lots of buzzards flying around, lots 
of Spanish moss hanging around, and a very wide river we 
couldn’t get across. 

“This must be Mississippi,” Lee said. 

“Mississippi or Mrs. Anybody,” I said, “whichever it is, 
it’s awful, even with new tires.” And just then one of the 
fenders flew off and the fan belt snapped. 

“We're going to pieces quite rapidly,” Prescott remarked. 
“Do you think we’ll make South America tonight?” 

“Your sense of geography is extremely poor,” I said, “and 
we'll be lucky if we cross this river at all. Oh, here’s a 
bridge. That’s something.” 

It certainly turned out to be something. It was a draw- 
bridge, the longest drawbridge we had ever seen in all our 
travels, and it began to draw before we had quite reached the 
middle. We were hoisted up and up. We all held onto the 
car hard, hoping the car would take the hint and hold onto 
the bridge hard. But you can’t teach an old car new tricks. 
We had been going nearly twenty miles an hour forward. 
Now we went at least fifty-five miles an hour backward. It 
was just like a roller-coaster, only the wrong way round. 
Jackie said we would be dizzy-sick if we didn’t turn our seats 
around, too, the way you can in trains. But the dogs were so 
tangled up with the seats, we couldn’t manage. The dogs 
helped a little, though, by howling so much I didn’t need to 
use the horn. Any one could have heard us coming or going. 

When we slowed down at last, I found I couldn’t shut off 
the motor. The ignition was jammed (Prescott said some- 
thing scientific about it I couldn’t understand), so before we 
could say Jack Robinson we were climbing that bridge again. 
It was miserable. I thought surely we would go right over 
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the top edge. But the car didn’t have the strength to make it. 
We climbed up hundreds of feet into the air on smooth 
asphalt, and then came shooting down backward again. We 
kept doing it—up and down, up and down, like a see-saw. 
We saw the bridge man running back and forth waving his 
arms at us to stop it. Prescott waved back. We were too far 
away, and going too fast to hear what he was saying. He 
looked like Charlie Chaplin being excited in a silent movie. 

We wanted to stop in the worst way. This was wearing 
the car out much faster than was safe. We were squeaking 
all over. And pieces of us were coming off and rattling down 
like hail. Then a worse thing happened. We went up too 
fast and the front wheels caught over the top edge. We hung 
there. 








THE FRONT WHEELS CAUGHT ON THE EDGE 
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“This is precarious,” I said. 

“‘What’s precarious mean?” Lee asked from an upside- 
down-cake position. 

“Risky,” I said. “Don’t ask questions when things are as 
precarious as this.” 

The bridge man thought it was precarious, too. He com- 
pletely lost his head when he saw us hanging on by the skin 
of our teeth like this and began lowering the drawbridge. 
That was a fatal mistake. It caught the boat just half through 
the opening and drove the masts right down through the bot- 
tom, like one of those nursery pegs-and-hammer toys—you 
know the kind I mean. Elinor said it was the easiest and 
quickest way to make the boat look upside down. But the 
Captain was quite angry. He and Jackie had a strong argu- 
ment about it. But Lee said, “Oh, stop quarreling. Nobody is 
’xactly to blame. This is just an accident.” 

I agreed with her that it was an accident in more ways than 
one. Because when the bridge came down it caught our 
front wheels between the two sections and pinched them off 
as neat as a pin. Elinor said it was a clean cut anyway. But I 
saw that our trip was going to end right here in the middle of 
a drawbridge. So I asked the children to help make the best 
of a hard time. We decided to give the Captain’s children all 
of the candy and gum that was left over in order to make the 
Captain feel better about the masts. And we gave Prescott’s 
Mechano set to the bridge man because he was really 
mechanical-minded, even if he had made two or three mis- 
takes that afternoon. We gave the rest of the car to a farmer 
who lived along the river. He quickly attached some handles 
to the front and made a wheelbarrow. He had needed a 
wheelbarrow for some time. 
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Robin said, “Well, I guess the drawbridge isn’t damaged 
very much.” 

“No,” I said, “the drawbridge looks as well as ever. That’s 
lucky.” 

“But how are we going to get home?” Lee asked. 

“In the new car, of course,” I said. “What did you expect?” 


WHEN I GO WALKING 


Whenever I go walking, 

Either fast or very slow, 

The brown leaves make a rustling 
When I kick them with my toe. 


The brown leaves make a rustling 
They go hopping through the street, 
They go singing up the sidewalk 
When I kick them with my feet. 


They go singing up the sidewalk 
With a sort of whispering sound. 
Then they hide below the curbstone, 
In a fluffy kind of mound. 


They hide below the curbstone, 
Or sometimes behind a tree, 
Where they crouch in little hollows, 
And they wait to jump at me. 
—Marte EvizaBeTH PITCHER 
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SPIKE TO THE RESCUE 
By Jack O’Brien 


Illustrated by Frederick Machetanz 
Part Two 


Bic Jim Heaty slogged along through the late afternoon 
shadows, grumbling because the light harness of the sledge 
he dragged cut into his shoulders. 

Ahead of him, breaking trail, chunky Wes Reade grunted 
as he jerked the toboggan over a snagging spear of brush. 
The sledge was loaded with cooking outfit, tent, axes, sur- 
veyors’ steel chain and a transit knocked down in its box. 

Suddenly Reade pulled up short and pointed toward the 
edge of the clearing over which they were passing. “What 
do you make of that, Jim?” His voice registered surprise. 
“A dog, and way out here, too.” 

Spike stood watching the two men from the cover of a 
clump of brush. His muzzle was gray with frost and he lifted 
one foot as if seeking relief from the cold. The hair along his 
neck was bristled and he eyed the two warily. 

“Now where did you come from?” queried Healy. 

Reade watched the dog with admiring eyes. “He’s a beaut, 
eh? Wonder who owns him? Come here, boy.” He squatted 
down and held out his hand. But Spike merely growled and 
the growl rumbled into a muffled bark. Then he wheeled 
and moved off into the timber. 
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Healy shifted the shoulder harness and snorted scornfully 
at his partner. “There you go, bucko. Got a way with ani- 
mals, I’ll say. That’s the last you'll see of that feller.” 

Reade stood upright and pointed. “Look at him, Jim. He’s 
back. He wants something.” 

It was true. Spike had disappeared momentarily from 
sight. His pleading bark had, in his notion, been a sufficient 
plea to the men. When they failed to respond, he returned 





SPIKE RETURNED TO URGE THEM 


to urge them again. This time he ran swiftly into the open 
and gave throat to a series of louder barks, dashing wildly in 
circles around the men. Then he turned and made for the 
timber, stopped and barked again, looking up at them as 
though awaiting their answer. Healy was the first to speak. 
“Something’s up, Wes,” he said. “Come, let’s follow him. 
Dogs don’t act that way just for nothing.” 

“Better leave the sled here,” Reade suggested. No use lug- 
ging that thing through the bush.” 
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Healy shook his head but slipped the straps from his shoul- 
ders as he answered, “No, I’m taking it along. I'll cache the 
junk here, though, and we can pick it up when we come back. 
Come on, give me a hand.” 

Together they quickly tossed the gear from the toboggan 
as Spike romped back and forth and continued his barking. 
Finished, the two men hurriedly followed the dog along the 
trail he had just made. Spike ran ahead, barking excitedly. 
Occasionally he looked back, but as they showed no evidence 
of giving up, he piloted them straight to where Dan lay in 
the snow. 

Healy was in the lead and the first to notice the huddled 
figure as they swung down the trail. “Someone’s hurt, Wes,” 





he called. “By George, this dog just up and came to get us to 
help.” 

“Step on it,” advised his friend. “The feller may be bad 
off.” 

They knelt beside the stricken Dan Kirk and pulled him 
over on his back. One look at the man told the story. His 
moccasins were coated with ice, and his hands were doubled 
into fists inside his mitts. 

“Frozen,” was Healy’s remark. “Went through the ice 
and couldn’t dry out.” 

“Ts he alive?” Reade asked. 

The other felt Dan’s pulse and nodded yes. From behind 
them came a snarl, and both men wheeled. Spike was pacing 
up and down, head low to the snow, ears flattened, lips drawn 
back over white gleaming fangs. 

“Better do something about that dog, Wes,” ordered 
Healy. “We've got to work fast and if the dog won’t let us 
touch him, we’re stuck.” 
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Reade turned and began talking to Spike. He spoke in a 
low, steady voice which had its effect. Gradually Spike’s 
growls became less menacing. As Reade talked, Healy busied 
himself with Dan. He dragged the toboggan alongside and 
shifted him onto the low sled. With a light lashing line he 
bound him to the back rest to prevent him from sliding off. 
Then he stood to adjust the shoulder harness. 

When he was ready he gave orders to his friend. “I can 
handle this load alone, Wes,” he said, “but we’ve got to move 
if we’te going to do any good. Tell you what. You go along 
and sort of break trail. Call the dog with you. He’ll go along 
as soon as he sees we’re bringing the guy with us. Get to the 
cabin, but don’t start a fire. Get going now.” 

Reade struck out ahead and called to Spike. For just a 
moment the dog hesitated, but as Healy eased the sled into 
motion, he seemed to understand what was expected of him. 
He trotted on, not with Reade but ranging between the two, 
watching Healy’s progress, then running ahead until he had 
caught up with Reade. 

The explanation of Spike’s docile behavior was easy. Had 
Dan been overpowered by the two men, had he been strug- 
gling beneath the rope or showing any signs of resistance 
toward Healy and Reade, Spike would have fought them 
until he had killed or was killed. But this was different. 
Something deep in the dim consciousness of the dog told him 
that his master was helpless, and that these men were admin- 
istering that aid which his master needed desperately. 

And so among the fast gathering shadows of the great 
trees the little party hurried on, Healy laboring like a horse 
beneath his load, Reade breaking trail, and Spike acting as 
a link between the two. Occasionally, the dog trotted back 
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to the side of the toboggan, where he would walk along 
looking at Dan, barking once or twice as if requesting him 
to speak. Then he would race ahead as if to urge the panting 
Healy to greater speed. They passed the little pile of equip- 
ment but did not stop until at last they drew up before a 
small one-room cabin. 

Reade, arriving first, had begun preparations. The lamp 
was lighted and the blankets on one of the two bunks turned 
back. He stepped out before the door just as Healy brought 
the sled toa stop. Together they bent, lifted Dan, and carried 
him in to the bunk. Spike followed and sniffed the interior 
of the room carefully, then went to the foot of the bed and 
sat down, watching every move the two men made. They 





THEY DREW UP BEFORE A ONE-ROOM CABIN 


worked swiftly, each seeming to know exactly what was 
needed if Dan were to be saved. Healy being the bigger of 
the two took charge of handling Dan. 

Reade in the meantime was not idle. He produced a big 
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wash boiler and two small hand basins. Into these he poured 
the entire contents of a five-gallon tin of kerosene. This done, 
he helped his partner shift Dan so that he lay crosswise on the 
bunk, his feet hanging down toward the floor. Heavy blan- 
kets were thrown over Dan’s upper body, then his feet put 
into the wash boiler and each hand placed in a basin of kero- 
sene which rested at either side. They examined the extent of 
progress made by the frost. The fingers of both hands had 
been touched, and one hand up to the wrist. One foot was 
frozen almost to the ankle, while the frost line on the other 
stopped at the instep. 

“Just got him in time,” muttered Healy. “I think we can 
pull the frost. It’s not too deep for the coal oil to work on. 
How about getting some grub?” 

“Do you want to heat up the place yet?” asked Reade. 
“Better keep it a bit chilly until that stuff starts to work, 
hadn’t we?” 

Healy scoffed at the idea. “Of course we’re not going to 
heat up the cabin. Sling a blanket from the ceiling so it’ll 
drop in front of the stove and don’t set too much of a fire. 
That'll hold the heat away from this corner of the room. I'll 
get something for the dog. He sure deserves a birthday meal 
for this day’s work. Glad we’ve still got some of that venison.” 

While Reade arranged the blanket around the stove in the 
far corner of the cabin and set about preparing supper, Healy 
went outside and took down a quarter of deer meat from a 
pole sling arched over the roof. It was frozen still, but with 
his axe he chopped off several steaks. Three of these he 
tossed over to the table for Wes to cook for supper. Then 
he took a large cut and held it out to Spike. 

The dog pulled himself up on his haunches, stretched his 
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head toward the meat, but refused to budge in spite of coax- 
ing. His nose quivered with impatience but he would not 
eat from the stranger’s hand. Healy grinned understand- 
ingly. He took out a pocket knife and shredded the hard 
meat into a pan. This he set on the floor in front of the dog, 
then went over and took his place beside Dan. Spike looked 
at him, satisfied himself that he was not going to be inter- 
fered with, and advanced to the plate. The meat did not last 
long. With a noisy slobbering of his tongue he cleaned the 
platter and explored the floor around it before he returned 
to his place at the foot of the bed where Dan was lying. 

Dan remained in a stupor for over an hour. Occasionally 
he moved and muttered a little, and several times he tried to 
draw his feet or hands from the coal oil, but each time Healy 
carefully replaced the frozen members. 

Reade hurried with the meal, and soon hot deer steaks, 
biscuits, coffee, and beans were ready. The two sat down to 
eat and rest. 

“Think it’s getting too warm in here, Jim?” Reade asked, 
as he helped himself to a slab of meat. 

The other shook his head. “No. That oil has started to 
work and it won’t matter now if it does warm up a bit.” 

“How long does it take to draw the frost?” his friend in- 
quired. 

Healy speared a biscuit with his fork and lifted his shoul- 
ders in a gesture of helplessness. “How do I know? Depends 
on how bad it is.” 

They had finished their meal and were clearing up the 
dishes when Dan gave evidence of coming around. His eyes 
opened and for some moments he stared up at the rough log 
ceiling, thinking at first he was in his own bed. Then he tried 
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SPIKE SAT AT THE FOOT OF THE BED 


to move his hands and for the first time realized that they 
were both immersed in basins. Looking around the room, he 
saw nothing familiar. Hearing low voices behind the blanket, 
he called out weakly, “Hey, there! Where am I?” 

At the sound of his voice, Spike came to his feet. He stood 
looking at the prone figure, his big tail wagging slowly as he 
uttered a low whine. 

Healy came from behind the improvised screen, a dirty 
dish towel slung across his shoulder. “You’re okay, mister,” 
he answered. “Just take it easy now, and keep your hands 
and feet where they are. You've had a close call with the 
frost, but I think we’ve got it beat.” 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and examined Dan’s 
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hands, nodding his head as he did so. Then he stooped and 
looked at each of the feet. “Hmm!” he grunted as he seated 
himself again. “Yes, sir, we’ve got it licked. But it was close, 
mister. And you can thank your friend here for getting you 
in time. He just came and got Wes and me and made us come 
hunting you. What happened, anyhow?” 

Gradually the events of the day came back to Dan and he 
told how he’d gone through the ice. He explained about his 
having only one match and how Spike had flicked a lump of 
snow on the tiny fire just as it was well started. “I remember 
my feet getting awfully numb,” he went on. “Then when I 
tried to strip the ice off my moccasins with my hands, they 
started to go, too. I got sleepy, and that’s the last I remember.” 

Reade came and stood by the bed. “Well, if the dog was 
to blame, he sure made up for it,” was his comment. “Why, 
it was almost human, the way he came and told us somebody 
was in a jam. And was he mad when we found you and 
started to work on you. Almost ate up Jim, here. Where'd 
you get him?” 

Before Dan could answer Spike made his presence known 
again. Impatient at his master’s delay in recognizing him, he 
circled the bunk and carefully crawled up beside Dan on the 
side opposite the wash boiler. He moved with great caution 
so that he would not disturb the basins, and snuggled down 
beside Dan, his big red tongue wetting the man’s neck. Dan 
turned his head toward the dog and muttered soft words to 
him. Low whimpers of happiness came from him as he 
sensed that.Dan was once again the master whom he had 
grown to love and who had been so strangely silent through 
the last long hours. Healy and Reade both grinned at the 
dog’s actions. 
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“You got yourself a real pup there, stranger, and no mis- 
take,” big Jim said. 

Spike’s nose jabbed at Dan’s face. He refused to leave the 
bed and stretched out beside his master, one paw braced 
against his chest. Dan tried to rub the dog’s muzzle with his 
elbow but finding this too clumsy, he pushed against the 
dog’s nose from time to time. 

Dan was forced to remain in bed for nearly two weeks. 
During that time Spike never left the side of the bunk except 
to eat and take a few daily short runs outside the cabin. 
Finally, the time came when Dan could stir about. For the 
first two or three days he contented himself with very limited 
walks. His feet were still tender and his hands itched uncom- 
fortably. Aside from that, he felt no bad effects from his ex- 
perience. He was anxious to get back to his own cabin as 
there was still a great deal of work to be done if he were to 
complete his estimate by spring. 

Dan felt that he was now able to go back to the job and so 
he laid his plans to depart. “We’re shoving off soon and 
you're not to go busting up any more fires. We've got to 
make up for lost time, old fella,” he whispered in the dog’s 
ear as he rubbed the silky nose affectionately. “Good old 
Spike to the rescue.” 


Tue Enp 
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Illustration by Vera Bock from CrINDERS 


A MERRY HEART 


By PuyLiuis FENNER 


Some books tell serious stories of historic happenings, of ex- 
citing adventures, of great deeds. Other books, just as im- 
portant, aim to make the heart merry and “make you feel 
good from the inside out.” 

You who already know Tue DonecaL Wonoper Book, IN 
THE CHIMNEY Corners, and THe Donecat Farry Book, 
will be thrilled to hear that Seumas Macmanus has written 
down more Irish folk tales in a book called THe WELL O’ 
THE Wortp’s Enp (Macmillan. $2). Here, as in his other 
books, you will find giants and witches, swords of sharpness 
and shoes of swiftness, excitement and magic. There is sheer 
fun when Jack Ashypet gets the best of the giants. There is 
sheer loveliness in “Queen o’ Tinkers.” In all of these stories, 
the youthful hero takes the risk and wins the glory. 

Laugh at Mouseknees, “slim as a young palm tree and the 
color of deep and shining brown tropical wood.” Movuse- 
KNEES by William C. White (Random House $1.75) is the 
story of an eleven-year-old boy who has always lived on the 
island of Tobago in the West Indies. He works at a hotel 
and longs to be an “upstairs boy.”” How he is suddenly pro- 
moted and has to cut nine inches off his father’s best trousers 
to take the job, how he wonders what a ghost is, and how he 
tries to find out what important is (“it doesn’t stick out like 
horns on a goat”), and ends by becoming important himself, 
makes a laughable tale for every one, big and little. 
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Wiccrns For Presipent by Walter Brooks (Knopf. $2) 
is a new story about Jinx the cat and Freddy the incom- 
parable pig. You have read about their adventures in To AND 
Acatin and Freppy THE Detective. In this new story, the 
same animals found the first animal bank and start the first 
animal republic. 

Who was Cinders? Crnpers is by Katherine Gibson 
(Longmans. $1.50). Cinders “wore a gray velvet suit and a 
high gray velvet hat. . . . The ends of his long coat blew out 
behind him in the wind and twisted and wagged like a tail.” 
He knew horses and could manage the wildest of them. He 
cured Flash, the royal horse, and saved the Prince from the 
enemy. But who was he? It is a lovely story and as beau- 
tifully told as THe Oak Tree House by the same author. 

Irby could play many tunes on his one-string fiddle made 
from a cigar box, but when he decided to enter the fiddling 
contest he had to have an original tune, one made up out of 
his own head. The contest began. A moment of terror. 
Had he forgotten his tune? “Get your back up against the 
wall thar in the corner” whispered the old fiddler. “Let yer 
legs hang over the edge of the platform, and don’t lift yer 
eyes off yer dog till I tells yer to.” Irby played. He forgot 
where he was. People kept time with their feet. On and on 
he went. This is a book that “makes you feel good from the 
inside out.”” OneE-StTRING FIDDLE is written and illustrated 
by Erick Berry (Winston. $1). 

The new Walt Disney Story Books (Heath. $1 each) will 
make your heart merry, too. There are two stories you will 
like especially: ScHoot Days in DisNEyvILLE by Caroline 
Emerson, and Mickey Never Fatrs by Robin Palmer. 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 











SPOON PHOTOGRAPHY 


This is a good trick for a group or a party. And like most party 
tricks it requires an assistant who knows what you are going to do. 
Ask your friends to sit in a circle. Then hold up a tablespoon and tell 
them you will take some one’s picture in it. 

Your assistant goes out of the room, and you choose a subject for 
the photograph. Try to find some one who is sitting in an awkward 
or unusual position. Turn the bowl of the spoon in her direction, 
and pretend to take her picture. Then show the spoon to the others. 

“Can you see Susan’s picture in there?” 

Of course, they can’t, so you call in your assistant. He looks at 
the spoon; he looks at you; he looks all around the circle; and then 
he looks at the spoon again. 

“Why, it’s Susan,” he says, “And a very good picture, too.” 

The trick is for the photographer to sit in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the person whose picture is taken. If the person moves, the 
photographer must move just the same way. Then, unless every 
one in the group is so prim that there is no variety, the assistant can 
guess without any trouble. 


LUNG POWER 


Can you blow a cork into a bottle? Of course, you don’t want to 
use too tight a cork or too big a bottle, but it can be done. One way 
is to pierce the cork through the center with a darning needle. Press 
the cork fairly well down in the neck of the bottle, so that it doesn’t 
stick out too much. Then take the end of the bottle in your mouth, 
but don’t blow in, suck the air out. As you suck out the air, the 
cork will be drawn into the bottle. 
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TALKING NOTES 


Ir you have had a music lesson or two, you know that the notes 
on the lines in the treble clef are: e, g, b, d, f; and that those in the 
spaces are: f,a,c,e. By reading the notes as letters, see if you can 
complete the following rhymes. 


“I surely can’t live on a = 


Cy) 


Cried a tramp, who was out for a 
‘cuemslllcasinunseneneenn> 











pecans rence 
So he started to = 





For a newly-laid —— >= 





But the hens all replied: “No in —=—————2—= 


Q 
Said the captive: “I’m pretty well == 


And I cannot complain of my =s——2— 
————_a———— 














. ° ‘<a 
But it seems. like an I 








I've been shut ina = 








And sometimes I wish I vere —— — 


A very remarkable : 


. : ee 
Flew over the wide river, —?———— 
——_ 9 











The flight wasn’t =-——*— 


So he flew back to =—2—*— 





“I'd do it again for a =| 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page’ 53.) 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE ANT 


By JANE GARRISON 











Did you ever watch little ants scurrying to and fro and wonder 
where they were going so fast and why? Well, they do almost as 
many different things as people do and, if you like, you can easily 
learn more about them. You will never be able to make a pet of an 
ant, but you can have an ant house right at home. 

We are going to have a home-made ant-house in the new Insect 
Room at the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. Ours is made of glass 
and is fairly large, but here is a much simpler one you can make 
yourself. First of all, you get two tin pans, the same shape, but 
one must be five or six inches smaller than the other. You place the 
small pan in the large pan and fill the space in between them with 
water. This makes a kind of moat to keep the ants from getting 
out and into the house. Next find an opaque cover for the inner pan 
because ants, like snakes, do not like strong light. In fact, they will 
die if they are exposed to the bright sun very long. 

You start out with a shovel or small spade and a cardboard box 
about the size of a shoe box. The best time to hunt is after a storm 
for when it rains hard, the ants rush to the surface to repair the 
damage or to carry the eggs or the baby ants to safety. After you 
locate an ant colony, take your spade and dig down straight and 
deep, bringing up as much of the inside of the ant-house as you can. 
It is only by digging deeply that you will find the queen. Without 
her, your ants won’t live very long. The queen will be much larger 
than the other ants and will have no wings. 

Put your ants, along with the earth you have dug up with them, 
into the cardboard box and take them home. Put all of the ants and 
some of the dirt into the small inner pan of your ant-house. It is very 
important to keep a wet sponge or piece of blotting paper in with 
the ants so the air will always be moist, but put it in one corner of 
your pan so the ants can have a dry place in which to keep their 
eggs and larvae. For food you soak a sponge or blotting paper with 
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a thick mixture of raw yolk of egg, sugar and honey. For a special 
treat, give them some freshly killed insects chopped fine. 

Almost immediately, your ants will begin to put things to order 
for they are the most careful housekeepers in the whole animal 
world. They keep themselves clean as well as their houses. Soon 
they will build various compartments or rooms, some of which will 
be storerooms, some living rooms, and others something like a 
nursery where the larvae and the eggs and the cocoons are kept. 
The queen will probably start right in laying eggs and the worker 
ants, which are much smaller than their ruler, will wait on her. She 
will stay in one special compartment and lay all of her eggs there. 
Then the workers will come and carry them off to a safe place 
where they will be cared for until they hatch out into larvae. The 
larvae are fed and tended by the workers and when they grow up 
are called pupae and spin a cocoon of fine threads in which they 
sleep until they become fully developed ants. 

For more facts about ants and their ways see THE WONDER 
Wor tp or Ants by Wilfrid Bronson (Harcourt. $1.50); AMONG THE 
Leaves AND Grasses by Dorothy Waugh (Holt. $2.50); Wonpers 
oF THE AnT Wortp by Hanns Ewers (Dodd. $2.50); and INsEct 
Lire (Boy Scouts of America. $1). 






put THE ANTS (6 HERE 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts 
of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or without 
music; and drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on 
white paper. Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


GOOD-BY, MY LITTLE SHOE 


Good-by, my little shoe 
I won’t see you again, 
You hurt myself 

I’ve grown so big a girl. 


I wore you when I went to school, 
I wore you when I played, 
I scuffed until great holes came through 
And now I won’t see you again, 
Good-by, my little shoe, good-by. 
—Caro.ineE HOotister Marsuatt, age 5 


MY HOBBY 


My hobby is making airplanes. I make airplanes to pass the time 
away. I have lots of fun building them. I have built about ten 
different kinds of airplanes. 


The first one I built was the Taylor Cub. It was a good glider, 
but not a good flyer. 
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The second one was the Curtis Hell Diver. It was a biplane and 
had two seats in it. But one day I put two men in it. Their names 
were Morty and Davy. I wound up the motor and put the men in 
two seats and set it on fire. It went up about five feet and turned 
over and landed up-side-down. It burned the two men to a crisp. I 
found only Morty. I didn’t find even a piece of Davy. 

The next plane I made was the Monocoupe. It was a strong plane. 
When I took it out for its first test flight, it spun around and knocked 
the landing gear off. I found that the prop was going too fast. 

The fourth plane I built was the Seversky. It is a 25-inch wing- 
span plane. It flew all right until Steve got caught in the rubber 
band, and the plane started to nose down. It almost hit the ground 
when the motor started again, and ripped the landing gear off. 

I am building the “Murray’s Special” out of my own mind. It 
may not fly, but I am counting on it. It is the first one I have made 
myself. 

—KEeENNETH Murray, age 12 


“» 





HALLOWEEN 
—Joy SLEEPER, age 12 
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A CARDINAL FAMILY 


It was a bright and sunny, early spring morning and the birds 
were chattering here and there, but above all a cardinal could be 
heard plainest, rocking to and fro on a topmost branch of a partly 
dead cherry tree. His bright coat glistened as he rocked and sang in 
the bright sunshine. He was singing, “Pretty, pretty, pretty,” and 
the little female just made shy sounds in her throat. The cardinal 
went through every kind of note he knew. The one he sang the 
most was six short notes, all the same tone, then one long note quite 
shrilly. He sang all morning just the best he knew how and he 
became a wee bit disgusted because she hardly moved or made a 
sound. Just once he sang “Scaredy, scaredy, scaredy,” and he heard 
a noise in some bushes and he flew down to get it, if he could. It was 
a cricket. He caught it and proudly carried it back to his sweetheart 
as if he had been through an awful battle, which he had. 

Along about evening she thought to herself, that his big warm 
wing would shelter her if she gave her consent, and so she did. My 
but he almost had a fit. The next day they both carried twigs, grass, 
and mud. Oh! but that was the prettiest nest he had ever seen. The 
next day, and the next, and many days, in fact weeks, she laid five 
eggs and then he felt more like a king than ever, and when the eggs 
were hatched he just about “busted” singing, he was so happy. 

The cardinals both worked very hard in finding food and raising 
the babies. One female bird wasn’t very strong when it was born, 
but the two cardinals did everything they knew but it died anyway. 
And there were so many in the nest that one male was pushed, acci- 
dently, out of the nest and a child came and picked it up, climbed the 
tree and put the baby in its nest, but it died of fright. And then there 
were only one girl and two boys. It wasn’t quite so hard to take care 
of the children now. The birds were getting old enough to learn to 
fly now. So their father had them fly as far as a roof over some bay 
windows that was near the nest. 

All summer the nice family (that the cherry tree belonged to) was 
so good to this family of cardinals. In the family, whose house was 
located on the other side of these birds, was a bad boy who didn’t 
know much about them and didn’t care to know about them. Be- 
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cause these birds, that were brought up in this cherry tree, liked it 
so well, they came back to sleep in it at night, that is if they weren't 
too far away from this tree. This boy had a B-B gun and he shot at 
one of the birds one evening. This bird was not killed but had a 
broken wing. Because this nice family had been so good to this 
family of birds all summer, the injured bird let them take care of his 
wing. They “set” his wing and it got well. Then he went back to 
his family. He was so happy about it. 
—NAoMI FISHER, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Tatxinc Notres—bead, feed, beg, egg, deed: fed, bed, age, cage, 
dead: bee, Dee, bad, add, fee. 


PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Tuts Cxus is just a month old today and doing 
fine. So many boys and girls are now wearing the 
club pin and writing me for a key to the club code 
that I am busier than the old woman who lived in 
the shoe. Hereafter messages for club members only 
* will be printed in the magazine in code. You will 
find one on this page next month. 

Penguin Jim reports that his club in Ohio has organized a backyard 
zoo. They have now in captivity frogs and turtles and are looking 
for a nice, harmless snake. There are seven members in this club 
and each one waters and feeds the creatures in the zoo one day each 
week. Penguin Mary reports that her club is planning to give a 
puppet show and promises to send me a picture. 

New members are still welcome. The admission is ten cents. 
This entitles you to a penguin pin, a key to the club code and a 
list of honors and prizes. The objects of the club are for Story 
PARADE readers to know each other, have some fun together and help 
the editors to improve the magazine. Just send a dime or ten cents 
in stamps with a letter saying you want to join the club to Peter 
Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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480 PAGES - 


of words—illustrated, syllabicated, used 
in sentences, synonyms, in type, hand- 
lettered and script. 


1200 ILLUSTRATIONS — 


Dramatize the words and make learning 
an adventure. 


A Dictionary Can Be Fun 


4832 WORDS — (91.4% of all words accepted for primary grades) 
GROSSET & DUNLAP Inc., NEW YORK 
















As Well As Instructive 


Teaches Reading. Writing. Spelling 
and the Alphabet — and develops 
Resourcefulness, Independence and 
Accuracy. 


A PICTURE 


DICTIONARY 
for CHILDREN 


by GARNETTE WATTERS 
Director of Languages 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


and S. A. COURTIS 
Professor of Education 
University of Michigan 


Extensive Tests in Schools 

show that pupils learned Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling 2.09% to 4.35% times 
faster using A Picture Dictionary. 


.. $128 


Paper .... " 
te Reinforced 
Boards . $1.00 Buckram $1.50 








Fifty Favorite Songs for Girls and Boys 


Christmas Carols 


Fifty Favorite Lullabies 
Favorite Piano Pieces—The Red Book 
Favorite Piano Pieces—The Blue Book 


Available In All Chain Stores for 10c Each 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


It’s Fun 
to sing and to play 
the piano 


BOOKS OF SONGS 
AND PIANO PIECES 


1Q0c each 


These books have been compiled by 
musicians who want you to enjoy 
music in your homes. The piano 
pieces and songs have been selected 
from the recreational point of view. 
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The Penguin Twins 


By Jane Tompkins 
Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


Penguins are fun! This exciting story 
about the adventures of a brother and 
sister penguin in their home in the 
Antarctic, tells you all about real penguins 
and how they live. Ask for this book 
for your birthday or Christmas. $1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. New York 
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Sbecial to Schools and Libraries 


SCHOOL BULLETIN. Teachers, schools or librarians working with 
schools who did not receive the school supplement published with the 
October issue may have a copy FREE by writing for it. This bulletin 
contains suggestions on school use of this magazine. 


PENGUIN POSTER. A jolly Story Parade poster in two colors (size 
17” by 134%”) by Wilfrid Bronson shows penguins in action. Just the 
thing for your BOOK WEEK decorations. Send ten cents for postage. 


STORY PARADE Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











4) new Hader jaictute book- 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 
by Berta and Elmer Hader 


Red was a little chick who was born 
in a duck’s nest. When he hears a 
distant ‘‘cock-a-doodle-doo,”’ over the 
hills he goes to find a new home! 
Every page illustrated with humorous 
pictures, many in four colors. 


(Ages 4-6) $2.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - NEW YORK 
















































“Don’t miss the 
Fiddlin’ Match!” 


HERE'S a new kind of story 
book—with over 40 gaily 
colored drawings and snatches of 
music any child can play. See how 
Irby picked out, from everyday 
sounds he heard, “‘a ’riginal tune” 
to play in the Fiddlin’ Match! 
‘Something just like this is needed 
FIDDLE in every school where music is 
Story and Pletures by taught."—May Lamberton Becker, 
ERICK BERRY in Herald-Tribune’s ‘‘BOOKS.” 





$1:5° at all bookstores or direct 
from the publishers 


The John C. Winston Co. runsscpns, Pa 














This is LITTLE SMALL- FEET, one of the 
many delightful young people you'll 
meet in— 


CHINESE BABIES 


by Evelyn Young 


A collection of Chinese nursery rhymes 
in English, with line and color portraits 
of all the— 


CHINESE BABIES 
$2.50 
CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP 293 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Profits from sales to go to China for Chinese Children 
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I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Here are five fine new stories, with lots of action and 
pictures in each one of them: 


FRANCIE ON THE RUN 


By Hilda van Stockum 
Illustrated by the Author 


This picture shows Francie non- 
chalantly slipping in with a family 
group, so that the guard won't stop 
him from going through the gate 
to catch the train. He thought he 
was going to get home that way, but 
instead he traveled over nearly all 
Ireland, from one adventure to another! $2.00 


Two SAILors 


and Their Voyage around Cape Horn 
By Captain Warwick M. Tompkins 
Illustrated with drawings by Robert Freeman and Sixty-One Photographs 
This is the true story of how a boy and a girl sailed with their father on his 
schooner Wander Bird from New England all the way around Cape Horn 
(the tip of South America) into the Pacific Ocean and up to San Francisco. 


How they lived, and how the boat was managed through storm and calm, and 
all their experiences are told in this exciting chronicle of that trip. $2.50 





A Pony NAMED NvuBBIN 
By Martin Gale 


Illustrated by Margaret Van Doren 
Here’s Sue arriving on that pony big as life! 
Nubbin was so stubborn that no one could train 


him for use in the riding school—not until Sue 
took a hand! $2.00 


ALL THE Days WERE ANTONIA’S 
By Gretchen McKown and 
Florence Stebbins Gleeson 


Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 


Antonia Prime was a small girl in Deadwood, Dakota, in the 1870’s, when that 
town was still packed with miners, Indian ponies, cowboys, and prairie schooners. 
This is told as a story, but all the adventures (and there is plenty of excitement) 
are based on Mrs. Gleeson’s own girlhood there with her pioneer parents. $2.00 





By Ethel Parton 


Illustrated by Margaret Platt = 


RUNAWAY PRENTICE 
=~ 






This picture shows Batty recognizing Jeffrey, the apprentice 
who ran away: “Peter—pah! Peter Pickles—fudge! Peter 
Bickell—fiddle-dee-dee! Jeffrey Datcham, that’s who you 
are!” It is a tale of old-time Newburyport, when her ships 
were being overtaken by the cruel Barbary pirates. $2.00 
All our books are fully described in a two-color illustrated catalogue. 
Write us for a free copy (mentioning this magazine). Address: 


Viking Junior Books 18 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 





